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THE ART OF EMBROIDERY. 




XI. 
HE simple flat gold cording stitches are too 
numerous to be referred to separately, but 
after facility has been attained in working 
those described in the last chapter fresh 
adaptations will suggest themselves to any 
embroiderer clever with her needle. And 
there is scarcely any limit to the beautiful 
varieties which may be carried out by the 
varied use of the close and open stitch- 
ings alternating with satin stitch or other 
silk filling. We come now to the very 
important . class of raised gold stitches 
which, if anything, are more numerous 
than the flat. Basket stitch will be first 
described, as it is at once the richest and 
most effective, and perhaps the easiest to 
learn. It must be worked, like all other 
gold stitches, on stout linen, and after- 
ward transferred to the velvet or silk 
ground. The design which it is intended 
to cover with basket stitch must be traced 
in full on the linen, to begin with, and it 
is most important that the linen should 
be very carefully framed, so as to be 
strained perfectly even ; otherwise it will 
be crooked after it is taken out of the 
frame. . The work is begun by taking a 
piece of whip-cord of any size that may be desired, 
according as the basket work is to be coarse or fine. 
This is pushed through the ground with a stiletto, 
or very securely stitched down at the ends, and is 
then sewn down in a straight line along the edge 
of the design. At the end it is turned sharply round, 
and a second row is sewn down beside the first, and 
so on until all the space to be covered with basket 
stitch is filled, and a firm foundation or couche is laid of 
whip-cord. This completed, the next process is to put 
on the gold thread, which may be done either by two at 
a time, as described for brick stitch, or, if the gold used 
be very coarse, it may be laid singly over the cord. The 
gold must be secured by pushing it through the ground, 
to begin with, and stitching it firmly ; it is then carried 



thread back, it must be stitched between the first and 
second cords, to begin with, and afterwards over two, 
the stitchings being placed in the alternate rows, exactly 
between those of the preceding threads. If three threads 
of gold have been stitched in line, these must now be 
stitched between the intermediate cords. The illustra- 
tion (Fig. 40) shows a portion of basket stitch com- 
menced and in progress. In this sketch is shown the 





FIG. 41. WAVED CORD GOLD EMBROIDERY. 

across two rows of the whip-cord and very securely 
stitched down in the hollow between the second and 
third cord ; carried again across two cords, it must 
be again stitched down between the fourth and fifth, 
and so on, between every two rows of the cord, until the 
end is reached. The gold is then turned as sharply as 
possible and brought back, side by side with the last 
row: the stitchings are taken in line with those of the row 
just finished, the gold being carried, as before, across two 
rows of the cord ; two, three or four rows may be laid in 
this manner side by side, the stitchings following each 
other in a direct line. To form the basket stitch, or ap- 
pearance of weaving, the gold thread must now be 
stitched over alternating cords. In bringing the gold 



FIG. 40. BASKET STITCH GOLD EMBROIDERY. 



stitching down of three single threads alternately over 
the cord ; but if desired it can easily be done with as 
many double rows of gold — indeed, this is the more 
usual way of working, as it covers the ground more 
quickly. The stitching should be done with strong 
purse silk, or some other kind of twist, if the stitchings 
are intended to form part of the ornament, which is 
most usual. Red silk is generally used, as giving the 
best effect. The gold threads must be well pulled down 
by the. fastening stitches into the interstices between the 
cords, or the effect of basket work will not be produced. 
It should be unnecessary to say that it is most impor- 
tant to keep the lines of the gold thread perfectly straight, 
since in every kind of decorative needle-work accuracy 
in the smallest details is absolutely essential. In the 
- illustration, for greater clearness, the 

cord is shown uncovered at the end ; 
but in executing work of this kind the 
gold must cover the whole of the cord. 
It may be left to the skill of the worker 
to determine whether it shall be turned 
or cut off at each end ; the important 
thing is to see that the cord is all laid 
evenly and neatly before the gold is 
put on. It is obvious that basket stitch 
is chiefly suitable for somewhat heavy 
masses of gold, as it cannot easily be 
adapted to light designs, or those in 
which there are many half outline 
scrolls. Heavy scrolls, or conventional 
designs containing masses easily filled 
with the cording, are most suitable. 
Spain has always distinguished itself 
in the use of this kind of embroidery, 
and all the finest specimens of ancient 
basket stitch may be said to be of Span- 
ish workmanship. It is still much used in that country 
in the gorgeous embroideries executed for the court and 
the nobles. Many beautiful effects can be produced by 
the use of very fine and coarse basket work in the same 
design, also by variations in the number of cords over 
which the gold is carried ; for instance, a small portion 
may be worked as described, and then a portion with 
alternating rows of four or of two. In Spanish work 
we also frequently find in the middle of a mass of fine 
basket stitch plain pieces of gold carried over stuffing, 
without any intermediate stitchings. 

Many patterns of string covered with gold are chiefly 
suitable for borders, and these we find in old pieces of ec- 
clesiastical embroidery chiefly of Spanish or Italian work- 



manship, edging altar coverings or chalice veils ; they are 
also found in State bed-coverings, counterpanes, balda- 
quins and the splendid hangings used by the old no- 
bility on festival days ; others are used in large masses, 
filling the centres of the embroidery of this kind. Fig. 41 
shows the gold thread laid evenly down, side by side, 
over a waved line of whip-cord which has, of course, been 
previously sewn down, as described above. In covering 
patterns of this kind the gold is sewn 
down by close stitchings of Maltese silk of 
the same color. A sufficient space must 
be left between the lines of cord, which of 
course must be marked out on the linen 
first very accurately; When the gold 
thread is sewn down by small fastening 
stitches between the cords, it is necessary 
to be very particular in stitching it very 
firmly on the under and upper sides of 
the cord, so as to indicate the pattern dis- 
tinctly. In some cases a colored silk is 
used to mark out the lines of the cording. 
This may, if needed, be. put in afterward. 
More difficult to manage is the diaper 
cord, shown in Fig. 42. In the first place, 
the measurements of the diagonal lines 
must be very accurately taken, and then 
great care is required in sewing down the 
cord at the points of intersection, in order 
to avoid any " lumpiness." This is best 
done by two cross stitches, but it may be 
necessary to put in more than these, and the cord must 
be closely stitched down all along the lines. This done, 
the gold thread is laid in straight lines across the pattern 
formed by the intersecting lines of cord, from point to 
point of the diamonds. In the spaces between the cords 
the gold must be fastened with stitches close together, 
being firmly sewn down at the under side of the cord, 
passed over it, and equally firmly stitched down at the 




FIG. 42. DIAPER CORD GOLD EMBROIDERY. 

other side. The fastening of the gold may be all done 
with Maltese silk of the same color, and the lines on 
each side of the cords marked out by stitchings of red or 
other colored silk. This stitch, as well as the two men- 
tioned before, play an important part in ancient church 
needlework, and are still chiefly used in ecclesiastical em- 
broidery, though occasionally for other purposes where 
great richness of effect is desired. L. HlGGlN. 



